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This Detective Lacked Ordinary Imagi¬ 
nation, But He Possessed the Qualities 

/ 

His Profession Required. 


THE DIAMOND 


BY 

MELVILLE DAVISSON 
POST 



T HK thing that keeps life keen is 
that you can never figure out 
what's ahead. 

There’s always a surprise 
around the corner. The thing clianrea 
on you. to use ati expression of the ver¬ 
nacular One begins in an English 
drawing loom and winds up on the 
fiobt desert. You never know where 
the road's going. Take it in big things 
nr take it in the trivialities of life—it's 
the same system. 

But 1 am not going to lecture on 
philosophy : I am going to cite a case— 
n case that had an immense surprise 
In It to me. and a series of events that 
started out in one direction and con- 
eluded in another. 1 saw them start 
simply enough, but they “changed on 
me." to keep our colloquialism. 

1 had Just come down from Bar 
Harbor. I had an artificial diamond, 
made in Germany, and 1 was looking for 
Walker, who knows more about ar¬ 
tificial stones than any other man in 
America, unless it Is Kartoldi. 

Gems are a fad with Walker and a 
profession with Hartoldi. 

1 do not know which of these motive 
impulses moves a man to the higher 
efficiency The keen man with the fad 
gets to be an expert, and the necessi¬ 
ties of trade make tlie other one. Any¬ 
way. I wanted to show my diamond to 
both of them. 

1 found Walker in the Forty-seventh 
.National Bank, on lower Fifth avenue. 
He waved a recognition and went on 
with what he was saying to the cashier 
behind the grill : 

"There was no robbery ; that’s what 
puzzles me. How did they get the 
thing? It’s lucky the bank discovered 
that it was missing almost immedi¬ 
ately and sent out the word. The 
package had just come in and was ly¬ 
ing op a shelf under the bookkeeper's 
desk. But how did they get it?” 

And so 1 found Walker. 

Nobody would ever have taken Walk¬ 
er for a noted detective. In appearance 
he was the last person any one would 
have picked out for a secret agent. 
He looked like some sort of engineer. 
He had a lean, sunburned face. He 
wore spectacles with steel rims that 
went back behind his ears and he was 
angular. 

He looked like a practical person, and 
that is precisely what he was. You 
never could think that the man had 
any imagination : and he didn't have 
any. At least, he didn't have any im¬ 
agination in the sense that we usually 
understand it. T suppose he had the 
kind of imagination that the Inventor 
has or the mathematician when he fig¬ 
ures the orbit of stars, or the engineer 
when he has to make some calculation 
on the stresses of a bridge. 

1 asked him to look at my diamond 
when he came out. fais face took on a 
decided expression of interest. 

•Go up and see Bartoldi." he said. 
"I will be along in an hour." 

He added with a sort of smile: 
"There is no leisure in my trade. 
Somebody's always either robbing a 
bank or trying* to rob—boring from 
within or setting up some game on the 
outs.ee." 

Then he laughed. 

Now, that is how 1 happened to find 
Walker—Just when I wanted to find 
him. By accident I stepped into some¬ 
thing, as you would say. 


Moles was released and stopped be¬ 
fore the Grand Central station. 

Walker paused a moment when we 
got down. 

“If I put the thing together cor¬ 
rectly,** he said, “they will be here. 
The girl came in for her diamond. 
. . , How she earned It puzzles 
me. . . . The man had to get 
through with it as quickly as he 
could.’* 

He made a little gesture. 

“From the station to Bartoldi's in 
a taxicab and back to the first train 
out—that would be his plan—to 
hurry." 

He added: *‘Jt was a risk, a big 
risk. But he had to take it. He 
couldn't trust anybody; he had to 
do it himself.” 

I looked at Walker with what I 
imagined was an ironical smile. 

"Then he would not be guilty under 
the statute,'* I said, “for ho only 
brought the little baggage In to buy 
her a diamond." 

Walker seemed in a sort of re¬ 
flection. 

"Oh, yes.’’ he said, “he is guilty.” 

"Then you want him?" I asked. 

Walker suddenly looked at me with 
his eyes wide. 

“Surely." he said. 

"Then why don't you hurry?" I 
demanded. 

He looked at me with a leisuiely 
interest. “If he’s here.” he said, "he 
can’t get out. I’ve got three of the 
best agents of the department in 
there—sent them up when I started 
to Bartoldi’s to meet you." 

“But how would they know him?" 
I asked. 

“They would know him by a scar 
in his hand," replied Walker. 

“They ought to know him by a 
girl on his arm,” I said. 

Walker's voice became reflective. 

*T wonder If she could be his grand¬ 
daughter. after all!" 

I laughed. That laugh was like 
the key to a memory’. I at once re¬ 
membered where I had seen this man 
and the girl. 

It was at the end of the path that 
follows the sea south at Bar Harbor. 
There is a great house where the 
path ends. It was closed; the shut¬ 
ters were up, and the grounds only 
casually kept; I remembered it now’. 
I had undertaken one afternoon to 
get through from this sea path to the 
village street and had wandered into 
an immense sunken garden. I was 
making no sound. 

The grass and leaves had covered 
the paths; It was very still, and 
presently I heard the murmur of 
voices. I wondered who could be 
there, for, as I have said, the place 
was closed, and I was discovering 
that there was no way through to 
the village street. I went forward 
a few steps, and beyond me. stand¬ 
ing In an angle of the garden, ob¬ 
scured by an immense flowering vine, 
were this old man and this girl. 

I remembered the scene perfectly, 
now that I had the key to it. 


1 DID not see that. I told him I 
didn't see it. I knew that aspect 
of artificial stones, that appearance as 
if they were preseed instead of cut. 
But it was the aspect of artificial stones 
of a lower order than Lhe one I had 
shown to Bartoldi. This one was cut. 
and it looked crisp to me, very nearly 1 
as crisp as the best one. But there is 
where the trained eye comes in. Walker 
knew it was false, and Bartoldi knew 
It instantly. He could see the stratifl- j 
cations with his eye. 

I could see them with a good lens, but 
1 could not see the sleek look, and I , 
moved toward the tray on the counter 
to grt a close view. I did not move 
directly ahead : 1 moved to one aide— 
and 1 discovered two persons who had 
come into the shop behind me. 

1 took up my diamond and stood 
out of the way at once. I had no wish 
to delay a customer. I was only idling 
with a laboratory diamond, and Bar¬ 
toldi had to sell jewels to keep his 
shop going I could not take up his 
rime unless he happened to be at lei¬ 
sure. 

The two persons who had come in at 
once attracted my attention. They 
would have attracted the attention of 
anybody, even if there had been noth¬ 
ing to follow. If one had chanced to 
observe them, he would have stopped 
and considered them anywhere. 

One would have been fpret-d to think 
about them. They would have stimu¬ 
lated one's curfosit\. No one could 
have passed those two persons with¬ 
out undertaking to formulate some ex¬ 
planation : and to me there was some¬ 
thing more than their mere appearance 
In my mind there was a vague im¬ 
pression that 1 had seen them in some 
other place. 1 could not at the mo¬ 
ment remember the plaee: it was what 
psychologists call subconscious, I sup¬ 
pose. At any rate, it did not crystallise 
into a memory. But It remained as a 
sort of atmosphere behind the vivid 
impression they made on me. 

The two persons were an old man 
and a girl. The two words go together, 
but the two persons did not go to¬ 
gether in any sense. The girl was not 
past sixteen, mid the man was past 
seventy. That would be all right—an 
old man and his granddaughter, you 
would say. 

But it was not all right. That was 
just exactly the impression that was so 
cryingly conspicuous. It wsux not all 
right! 

The man was very well dressed ; 
everything about him was of the best 
quality, and distinguished—perhaps just 
a little too distinguished, a little too 
vivid. When one thought about it, one 
saw that he was dressed somewhat for 
a younger part. There was a bit of 
color, a suggestion of youth that the 
man did not have. 

He was an old man. but he was a 
vigorous old man. and he had the air 
and manner of w'ealth about him. 1 
can’t precisely point out these indi¬ 
catory signs, but they were easy to be 
marked and they are not often auccess- 
fully assumed. I suppose a clever ac¬ 
tor could do it. Walker used to say 
that the best actors were not on the 
stage; they were in Joliet. 

Now. that is w*hat the man looked 
like—one of the idle rich, grown old 
in an atmosphere of luxury. He ought 
to have had, as I figured him up, a 
town house, a country estate, a yacht, 
and very nearly every vice! His eyes, 
his bad mouth and his fat ears were 
good evidential signs. I thought 1 
knew the type! 

The girl filled me w’ith a sort of 
wonder. She w’ore a little cheap 
hand-me-down dress tbs* must have 
come from a village shop, and it 
looked as though, she nad slept in it. 
She had slept in it! 

The sort of crumpled-up appear¬ 
ance of that cheap material could not 
be mistaken. She wore a straw hat 
lined w'ith vivid color and loaded 
with soiled artificial flowers. Her 
shoes were run down a bit. She was 
generally soiled, as she would have 
been if she had traveled in a day- 
coach and slept in her clothes—and 
that is precisely what she had done. 

But all this could not obscure the 
fact that she was pretty, in a sort 
of way. She had a pliant figure and 
the charms that go along with youth. 
Sleeping in one's clothes and the 
grime of a Journey can’t obscure 
that. She was young, and she bad 
what youth has. 

Now’ you understand why I said 
{hat the two together puzzled me. 
Either alone would not attract a 
glance, and certainly not a line of 
speculation. But the two together, 
as I have insisted, called upon you 
for an explanation. 

They puzzled me, but they did not 
puzzle Bartoldi. I suppose he under¬ 
stood it more quickly than I did. I 
understood it pretty quickly. Just as 
you have, no doubt, understood It all 
along and as Bartoldi understood It 
at a glance. 


“You will get your diamond when 
Bartoldi gets hi*." 

“When will that beV* I insisted 
“Right now," replied Walker. 

Then he paused in his stride, took 
off his hat and extended it for a 
moment above his head like a tired 
person who would relax from the 
fatigue of travel. 


MMED1ATELY three 


persons, two 
1 men and a woman between them, 
carrying bags, coats and tho usual 
articles of travel, came out from the 
crowd pouring into the station from 
the street and crossed hurriedly Into 
the group w’ailing at the entrance 
for the Bar Harbor train. 

Then a dramatic thing happened 

I could see the old man clearly: he 
was watching Walker out of the tail 
Of his eye and he kept his hand- in 
his pockets, but he was not watching 
the three persons who came into the 
group as though seeking the tram 
for which he was bound, and as they 
passed, quicker than the eye, the 
man's hands were seized, dragged outi 
of his pockets and snapped into hand¬ 
cuffs. The pistols gripped in his 
hands were swept out; they fell to 
the floor.. 

'Tiie devil!" I cried "The old boy 
is the most dangerous r^othario I ever 
saw.” 

Walker replied in his leisured 
drawl: 

“He's the moat dangerous bank 
swindler you ever saw.’* 

The girl had been questioned and 
the thing was now clear. Walker 
explained It all on the way to Bar- 
toldi's In a taxicab. I had my dia¬ 
mond in my pocket and Walker had 
Bartoldi's to exchange for the forged 
draft. The old man was Vronsky, 
the most notorious forger In the’ 
world. He had bribed this girl, the 
janitress of the Empire Bank at Bar 
Harbor, to ateal a book of blank 
drafts and some sheets of stationery. 
It was easy to do; the book of blanks 
was lying on the bookkeeper's desk 
in the package as It had come from 
the printer, and the stationery had 
never been locked up. 

With the blanks bearing the secret 
water-mark of the bank, Vronaky 
was able to forge drafts on New York 
and place them, establishing his 
Identity by a letter from the bank 
officials on this stationery, in which 
they said they were sending him the 
draft which he intended to pay out, 
and giving its amount and number ’ 

“It was a clever scheme." Walker 
added. "The secret water-mark on 
the draft blanks would show that 
they were genuine—that’s what con¬ 
vinced Bartoldi, and the forged letter 
would show the identity of the man 
who undertook to place it. The 
forgery ' gave Vronsky no trouble, 
the problem was how to get the 
blanks and letter paper.’’ 

"And he got them with a diamond." 
I said. 

Walker's drawl lengthened. 

“Precisely as we got him.” 

And so this adventure opened with 
a diamond and closed with the arrest 
of one of the worst criminals in the 
world. What was It I wrote in the 
opening paragraph of this case? Go 
back and read it. 

(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 


A 01 GOT HIM A MOMENT 
TOO LATE,” I SAID. 


“How about the girl?" I replied, for 
Walker’s indirections were putting 
me on my mettle. "Her hand will bs 
the thing to see; it's got Bartoldi's 
diamond on it." 

He looked up rather vaguely. 

"I am puzzled about the girl; I do 
not understand what the girl has to 
do with it." 

I laughed. "Bartoldi understood," J 
said. 

"Bartoldi!” 

Walker seemed to bounce out of hla 
reflection. 

"The devil! We've got to get back 
his diamond." 

He darted suddenly out to the traf* 
fle of the avenue, hailed a taxicab and 
beckoned me to get in with him. 

I got in and we went up Fifth 
avenue. We were held in a jam of 
vehicles a block or two farther on. 

"And so." I safd. "you think the 
girl is a nice little country cousin, an 
esteemed relative—esteemed to the 
tune of a $5,000 diamond?” 

Walker was fingering his face in 
reflection. 

“Nonsense!" he said. "The girl’s 
no relation to him." 

"Then why the $5,000 diamond?" 

"That's what I would like to 
know." said Walker. 

I laughed. The thing was too ab¬ 
surd. 

“If the wage of sin Is a $5,000 dia¬ 
mond. there's got to be the sin to 
earn it. That old sport was not tak¬ 
ing any chance on getting the value 
of his money." 

"O. K.." said Walker. 

“Then you think he has been paid 
for it." I said. 

“Surely." said Walker, “that man 
has been paid for it.” 

The taxicab turned out of the ave¬ 
nue presently w’hen the jam of ve- 


was August: the house would be 
closed; I began to put things to¬ 
gether. 

I was standing there when Walker 
came up. I hailed him. 

"Walker," I said, “you got here a 
moment *oo late. You see that taxi¬ 
cab?" 

He made a little whimsical gesture. 

"I see everything.” he said, "thqt 
the devil put out to annoy he; what’s 
in the taxicab?" 

"There's a case in it.” I said, “for 
the district court of the Uhfted States, 
on the criminal side, or I'm a poor 
detective.” 

"All detectives are poor," said 
Walker. ‘If they were rich, they 
would have a town house, a country 
place and a string of hunters." 

"Well," I said, “that’s what the old 
boy in the taxicab has got; and he's 
got something else that the United 
States # doesn't allow him to take 
across a state line. ' 

Walker looked at me queerly. He 
put the tip of his finger to his fore¬ 
head. 

"Touch of the heat?" 

"Look here." I said, "isn't this sort 
of thing just as much in your line of 
duty as trying to prevent the crooked 
cashier from boring from within? 
"Isn't this the United States, by a 
fairly recent statute, helping virtue 
to evade the dragon?” 

Walker's face wrinkled into a twist¬ 
ed smile. 

"It's helping the clever fllle de joie 
to levy a little blackmail on the eide.” 

"Wrong dope, in thie Instance.” I 
said. 


said. "I am ten minutes too late for 
Bartoldi." 

“That's right." I said “Bartoldi 
could have told you who this man 
was. He must have known him." 

“Oh, no." said Walker. "Bartoldi 
didn't know him." 

1 was astonished. 

“Surely Bartoldi knew him." 1 said. 

Walker’s voice became a sort of 
drawl. 

"Surely he did not know him. Bar¬ 
toldi would not have been a party 
to this man's criminal adventures." 

I laughed. "What does Bartoldi care 
about criminal adventures? He's a 
dealer In jewels." 

"He will care about this criminal 
adventure," said Walker. 

Then he looked suddenly at me. 
"Where do you think they went?" 

I told him what I thought. This type 
of person would have a house on the 
Avenue; it would be closed in August. 


cident and the two persons. I de¬ 
scribed them carefully, minutely, and 
he listened without a word and with¬ 
out a motion. He stood perfectly still, 
there in the hot street before Bar¬ 
toldi's mammoth shop, and the per¬ 
spiration trickled down In a thin 
thread from the bars of his spectacles. 

But his manner had changed. He 
had now. I noted from the very im¬ 
passive aspect of the man, a deep, a 
profound, a moving interest in this 
affair. He cursed softly, as though 
he chopped the words with his teeth. 

"Ten minutes too late!" he said. 
"Where did they go?" 

Walker was motionless for a mo¬ 
ment. his head down, his eyes nar¬ 
rowed in a profound reflection. 

T interrupted him with a repetition 
of his words. 

"Ten minutes too late!" 1 said. "You 
are two minutes too late." 

T pointed up the Avenue. Walker 
did not look up 

“I was thinking of Bartoldi." he 


lirALKER shook his head. “I think 
VV I know where they have gone." 
he said. 

Again I looked at him in astonish¬ 
ment. 

"Then you know who this man is?" 

Walker replied with an abrupt 
query: 

"Did you see the inside of his hand 
—the right hand? That was the thing 
to see." 


T HE old man was speaking in a 
low voice, as though he urged 
something, offered something, and 
the girl was listening in the attitude 
in which I had observed her this 
afternoon, her head down, her arms 
hanging. I had gone out quietly: I 
remember the explanation that pre¬ 
sented itself. This old man must be 
the owner of the place and the girl 
a keeper's daughter, perhaps. The 
memory bore out my Impression, the 
impression which I received today 
and the impression which had evi¬ 
dently convinced Bartoldi. 

I told it all to Walker, very care¬ 
fully and in detail, as we went into 
tho great lobby and down to the train 
exits. Walker caught my arm in his 
big hand. 

"That explains it." he commented. 
Then he stopped abruptly. 

•*By the way." he said, as though 
it had just occurred to him and he 
had now leisure to think about it. 
‘let me have a look at that artificial 
diamond." 

I took the piece of tissue paper out 
of my waistcoat pocket and handed 
it to him. He unfolded the paper, 
took the diamond out and retained 
Ifc in his hand. We crossed through 
^the throngs of people everywhere 
grouped about in the great station, to 
the exit indicating the evening train 

to Bar Harbor. We entered the little 
group and I realized suddenly that 
we were close behind the old man 
and the girl. They were facing 
toward the gtte. 

Suddenly Walker opened his hand 
and dropped my diamond to the floor. 
It clattered at the feet of the girl 
and Walker stooped swiftly and 
picked It up. 

"Your daughter," he said, speaking 
to the old man, "has dropped the 
setting out of her ring; permit me 


ittELL, It was not explained to me. 
* ▼ in fact, to 'pay plain truth, be¬ 
hind a lot of courteous Indirections he 
put me out of the bank and sent me up 
to Bartoldi's to await his coming in 
an hour. I do not mean that he or¬ 
dered mo out. He enticed me out; he 
edged mo out, a good deal as one would 
do with a child that had wandered 
Into a. rather tense conference. 

I went up to Bartoldi's. Every¬ 
body knows where it is. 

He had a mammoth place on Fifth 
avenue, rather far up—the trade is go¬ 
ing up. The big retailers saw that & 
dozen years ago. Bartoldi is not the 
greatest Jewel dealer in the world, but 
lie is one of the greatest. The great¬ 
est jewel dealer in the world is M&hado, 
in Bombay; then come Vanderick, in 
Amsterdam, and Hauseman. in Paris. 

It is a big shop, as I have said. But 
you know it—there is no reason to de¬ 
scribe it here. A huge place, with glass 
cases, like every American shop, and 
the jewels displayed, as is the almost 
universal custom in America. Not like 
some of the foreign places, where you 
see only a square of black velvet, and 
the Jewel, when you have named the 
kind you want, is brought out of a 
vault. 

I was in this shop, before the long 
counter that contains the trays of dia¬ 
monds, when Bartoldi appeared. 

Appeared !s precisely the word; I 
did not see him until suddenly he was 
before me on the other side of the 
glass case. 

Tie does not look like a Jeweler. In 
fact, he does not look like anybody in 
active life. He is big and gaunt, and, 
in spite of the best allor, he gives one 
the impression of an Immense human 
body dried out In some desert But 
he is alive, all right. I would like to 
see. the man that could fool him about a 
Jewel. 

I showed him my diamond. It was 
a big diamond, unset, and I had it fold¬ 
ed up in a piece of tissue paper. 

He squinted at it between his thumb 
and finger. 

“Good specimen," he said; "first-class 
specimen. You can see the stratifica¬ 
tions with your eye.” 

He paused; then he went on: 

"I never believed chemists could build 
up a diamond. Of course, they build 
’ip rubles, and they do it cleverly, deuced 
cleverly, but you can always tell by 
the bubbles in them; they can’t get the 
bubbles out." . 

He moved my diamond out a little 
farther from his eye. 

"I suppose it is insufficient pressure. 
If they could get the angular cavities 
that are In corundum, they would be 
on the way; of course, they would 
never get the steady glow of the gen¬ 
uine ruby. But they would fool the 
old ladies in a drawing room.” 

Then his voice went Into a piping 
note. 

“You would pass for tho owner of 
rubiese if you were rich enough to 
back up the hypothesis/’ 

He'twisted a table diamond as large 
as ray false one and set above a plat¬ 
inum band. I could not have told the 
difference. 

My diamond wae worth $400. Bar- 
grid 1 . said there was not a stone in the 
tray under $5,000. 

I stepped back to look at them from 
tt little distance, about the distance ons 
would observe a diamond on a woman's 
hand at dinner, across the table. I 
could not see any difference between 
the two stones. They could have been 
interchanged and they would have fool¬ 
ed me at the distance. But they didn’t 
fool Bartoldi. 


Light of a Firefly. 

statement that the light of 
fireflies and other phosphorescent 
animals is produced without any sen¬ 
sible degree of heat has often been / 
repeated, without any information a* 
to the quantity of heat that would be 
required to produce a similar amount 
of light by artificial methods. This 
information is supplied by Prof. Mac¬ 
intosh. He says that a temperature 
approaching 2.000 degrees Fahrenheit 
would be necessary to make a light 
equivalent to that emitted by an ordi¬ 
nary firefly. The enormous waste of 


WRITTEN AND 
ILLUSTRATED BY 

ELSIE -ROBINSON 
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T HERE are sinners—and sin¬ 
ners. There are the obvious 
crooks that the law Imprisons 
and the obvious crooks It 
doesn’t imprison. But today I’m go¬ 
ing to speak of a class of sinners who 
have hitherto been exempt from even 
refer to 


I WONDER HOW THE 
WORLD WOULD 5EEM 
IP PARENTS, PAT OR 
THIN. 

WOULD ACT LIKE 
KINDLY HUMAN POLKS 
INSTEAD OF GODS 
OF TIN ! 


the suspicion of crime, 
parents. 

Yes, I observe your stsrt of horror. 
Nevertheless I persist. No sinner In 
all the world is more harmful than 
the parent, when he Is a sinner. And 
most parents are sinners—although 
they do not dream of the fact. 

settling 


I WONDER if —I 
THEY EVER WAS A 
little BOV like me 


Pictures on Ceiling. 

T’UWEIT is situated at the head of 
the Persian gulf, and is famou* 
as yet only as a propoeed terminus of 
the Bagdad 


X W0ND£R IF YOUNG 
DILL WOULD NEED 
SUCH WOODSHED 
DISCIPLINE, 

IF PTA AND DAD WERE 
CHUMS INSTEAD 
OF ANGRY GODS OF 
TIN '. 


And now I can see you 
contentedly in your armchair as you 

read, wondering which one of your 
neighbors I am now about to “show 
up." Do not be so comfortable, my 
friend. Tt may be that I am about 
to show you up. The sins of parents 
are not always blatant and vicious. 
Not by beatings, nor Ignorance, nor 
fanaticism are the worst parental sins 
wrought—but in the name of love. 
The very foundation of your “rights 
and duty as a parent"—the belief 
that the chieid Is youra and that 
you must train him in the way he 
should go—Is evil. 

The child is not yours. He belongs 
to himself and God. 

You have no right, or duty, to 
mold his soul or shape his career. 

His sours Integrity should be as 
sacred, as inviolable, as the sotil of 
an utter stranger. He is & stranger 
to you. For he must take up life 
where you have left It off. He must 
succeed where you have failed. He 
must be wiser and stronger and bet¬ 
ter than you. He will be all of these 
things if you let him grow as nature 
intended. Your only duty la to be a 
comrade—to show bdm what of life you 
may—to be loving and charitable and 
good-natured when he takes joys 
which are not joys to you and endures 
pains you would have spared him. He 
Is his own. You esn only give first 
aid. 


railway, of which w* 
have heard so much during; recent 
years. It is an ordinary Arab border 
town, built of mud and plaster, with 
few houses more than one story high 
and only the sheik's palace making 
any pretensions to elegance. One 
room in this palace is distinctly bi¬ 
zarre and In a way arabesque. It 
has a large and beautiful Persian rug 
on the floor, and a celling covered 
with many chromos of foreign nota 
bllitie*. In gilt frames, picked up it. 
the Bombay bazaars. Only an Aral* 
would have thought of that place f..i 
the pictures. 


FOR J AM SURE THE 
BLACKEST LINKS 
IN EARTH'S SAD CHAIN 
OF SIN, 

ARE FORGED BY 
■PARENTS WHO BELIEUE 
THEY'RE SACRED 
GODS OF TIN 1 , 


T HEY came up to the glass counter 
and the man aeked to see a dia¬ 
mond ring. The girl did not look up. 
Bhe did not say anything. She seemed 
to wish to get as far as possible un¬ 
der the soiled hat. 

Bartoldi set out some trays beside 
the one already on the table. The 
old man moved a little to one side 
and the girl came quite dose to the 
glass counter. She bent her head 
down over the atones as though she 
wished to see the rings and at the 
same time keen under cover of the 
soiled hat. 

She did not say a word. But she 
knew precisely what she wanted, for 
ehe suddenly put out her hand and 
picked up the table diamond that had 
lain beside my artificial stone on the 
glass case. She slipped the stone on 
her finger and stepped baok as though 
to be hidden a little by the old man. 
I got a surprise. 

“Gad,” I said to myself, "big wages! 
Will he stand for It?** 

Well, he did stand for It, He was 
a royal old sport; 1 will say that for 
him. 

Bartoldi said the pries was $5,000 
and the old boy never turned an eye¬ 
lash. He made a careless gesture. 
I don’t think he even O. K.’d. the 
thing with a word. 

He took a flat, leather case out of 
his pooket, got out a draft, asked 
Bartoldi for a pen, or rather indi¬ 
cated the wish for a pen with a' fid¬ 
dling of his fingers, and, when he 
got It, Indorsed the draft. Then he 
showed Bartoldi a letter that wae In 
the envelope that had contained the 
draft. 

I followed them to the door. There 
was a taxicab waiting; they got in 
and went up the Avenue. 

That typo of man ought have a 
house somewhere on the Avenue; it 


Electric Dogs. 

<t>HK flee trio do. that will follow 
lantern in the dark—the median 
leal curio constructed by John Ha>* 
Hammond. Jr.—has a rival in a 
French electric dog that will jump 
out of its kennel when a whistle 
sounds. 

The Hammond dog is controlled 1*^ 
selenium cells. The amount of ele« 
trletty that will pass through teien 
ium varies with the amount of light 
shining on the metal. 


by her fears and softness and cod¬ 
dling is a sinner. 

The whole point is this: No mat¬ 
ter how advanced you are. how pro¬ 
gressive. how young ia spirit—you 
belong to a day that is passing and 
he belongs to a day that is to come. 
The things that feed you physically 
and nourish you morally are not the 
things that will feed or nourish 
film. Justice and truth, courage, 
love and humor—these things are 
eternal, but their application varies 
with every generation. 

You cannot equip your child with 
his moral weapons, for you cannot 
foresee the fights he will have to 
wage. You can only live your own 
life with such purity, kindliness and 
honor that he will come %b love purity, 
kindliness and honor for themselves, 
and wish to use them In his own life. 
But what constitutes honor for him 
may not be what constltvted honor 
for you—just as your idea of honor 
varies widely from your great-grand¬ 
father's. 

Lay off, parents—lay off! Stop your 
preaching and posing and pretense. 
Stop telling what “you did as a child." 
You know perfectly well you’re fib¬ 
bing. Stop pretending you know it 
all. Stop pretending that you’re real¬ 
ly *!grown wfty’ You know in your 
heart, if you have a heart, that you're 
nothing but a helpless blunderer and 
dreamer. You know you’re one thing 
outside and quite another thing In¬ 
side. Then play fair. Be his chum, 
his pal—but stop, oh. stop, being a 
parent! 


own doings and its own affairs as 
much as If it were its own father." 


agreeable, efficient and proper. 

That is all very well when he Is 
a tiny mite. Some one has to do his 
thinking for him when he le a babe. 
But as soon as he begins to do his 
own thinking and desiring along lines 
alien to our thoughts and desires, do 
we "lay off" and let him buy a little 
of his own experience Do we treat 
him as an individual with an individ¬ 
ual’s right to self-expression 
erally de do not. 


T HAT doesn’t mean that the child 
has a right to make an Infernal 
nuisance of itself in the home or out¬ 
doors. "Its own father" hasn’t that 
right, .either—although he often takes 
It. It doesn’t mean that the child 
has a right to waste, or annoy, or 
destroy, or interrupt, or lose all self- 
restraint. No adult has a right to do 
these things, either. 

Society restrains the silliness and 
violence of the adult, but it never¬ 
theless respects the “individual right 
to the pursuit of happiness.” Par¬ 
ents;' as representatives of society, 
should restrain the silliness and vio¬ 
lence of their children: But they 
should also respect the Individual 
right tp the. pursuit of happiness and 
the weighing of right and wrong. 
To fail to do so is to sin against the 
highest law between man and God— 
the right offevery human being to 
find goodness In his own way. To 
fall to do so Is a sin. 

The father who beats his child into 
submission is a sinner. 

The mother who loves and preaches 
and weeps her child into submission 
is a sinner. 

The father who forces hje child 
Into want and pain and sin by his 
neglect and hardness is a sinner. 

The mother who k ee p s her child 
away from hardy cop tact qritfc life 


With a seien- 
ium cell for each eye of the aog ami 
a small electric current operating ;* 
steering gear inside the toy the do« 
will steer its course so as to hare an 
equal amount of light on each eye. 
which means that It will keep •> 
head toward any light. Storage bat¬ 
teries and a motor, or clookwork, may 
be used for moving the dog. 


Gen- 

We try to mold 
harder than ever. Sometimes we do 
it with beatings and naggings. Some¬ 
times we do It with loving and tears. 
Sometimes we try curses. Sometimes 
we try prayers. But either course is 
a blasphemy against the plan of God. 

Love all you want, advise all you 
want, help all you want—but do not 
try to mold that child after your idea 
—do not take advantage of his credu- 
ulity, Ignorance and affeetdonb to con¬ 
vince him that your standard is the 
only one to be followed or that he 
must do what you say “if he loves 
you.” 

Again I quote from Shaw: "Every 
child has a right to Its own bent. It 
has a right to be a Plymouth brother 
though its parents be convinced 
atheists. It has a right to dislike its 
mother or father or sister or brother 
or uncle or aunt if they are antipa¬ 
thetic • to it. It has a right to find 
its own way and go its own way, 
whether that way seems wise or fool¬ 
ish to others, exactly as an adult has. 
It has a right to privacy as to its 


A ND now let’s come down to cases | 
—to you in your comfortable i 
chair and your kiddie out In the back¬ 
yard eating the cake you told him not 
to touch. 

In the first place, what Is a child? 
A child is the next step in the 
human stairway. 

That sounds simple, but what a 
revolution would be caused if we 
really acted as If we believed it! < 
George Bernard Shaw, in his remark¬ 
able essay on "Parents and Children," 
says that the child le "a fresh at¬ 
tempt to produce the Just man made 
perfect—that Is, to make humanity 
divine." Do we try to make that bit 
of humanity divine? We may say 
wf do, but the chances are we try to 
make him like Uncle Amos or Grand¬ 
pa or our own selves. Do we treat 
him aa some one capable of far more 
interesting and* advanced life than 
ourselves We de set From the day 
that he Is born, we oonmlder It our 
duty to try to mold him in the form of 
our individual conception of what Is 


came up. "Why did you give mm 
my diamond?" 

"I wanted to see (T there was a 
scar in his hand." said Walker. "He 
had It." 

"Then you know him?" f\ 

"Surely," said Walker. 

"Aren’t you going to arrest him?" 

Walker had returned to his care¬ 
less manner. 

"No." he said: "I am not going to 
arrest him. You saw hi* hand* go 
into his pockets. There would have 
been a lot of people killed if it hadn't 
been for your diamond. It*s lucky I 
thought of it; besides I had to see 
the inside of his hand." 

"But my diamond,” I said, “when 
will I get it?" x 

Walker continued In hit leisurely, 
drawl; 


Appetite of Plants. 

tuE are assured by scientists of the 
f Department of Agriculture that 
the mineral food oonsumed by plant* 
is of two kinds. Some minerals, surli 
as phosphoric acid, potash, lime and 
magnesia, are essential to the nour¬ 
ishment of the plant. But plants have 
also a general appetite for mineral 
substances, eating freely in addition 
to the quantity necessary to their 
proper nutrition. It is said that 
plants seem to thrive best where 
their appetite for non-essential min* 
oral food Is gratified. Soda is in** 
eluded in this kind of plant food. 










